Carew was rather bored by Ellen Terry. She was anxious to finish the
story of her life as soon as possible, and be done with her. To Mrs Carew,
the tributes paid to Ellen Terry by her professional comrades in all parts
of the world, her matinee at Drury Lane, her banquet at the Hotel Cecil,
the Tribune fund, royal presents, and other demonstrations of admiration
and affection, were not of much interest or importance. So she polished
off the story of Ellen Terry's jubilee, which, told in full, occupies 2 stout
folio volume, in a few astonishingly casual lines.
I am debarred by the amount of ground I have to cover in this nar-
rative of Ellen Terry's last years from making adequate reparation to her
for Mrs Carew's perfunctory account of the jubilee. But I could produce
more from that folio than a patchwork of faded raptures. There is much
of historical interest, much that shows what a great part Ellen Terry
played in the life of her time. She had as great a reputation on the Conti-
nent, where she never acted, as in Great Britain and America, where
she was a familiar figure on the stage. The messages, expressing enthusi-
asm for the project of commemorating her jubilee, sent by people eminent
in the theatres of Europe, are a good proof that they were aware that her
genius had glorified their calling. Her compatriots, ever more inclined
to claim her as "a great dear" than as a great actress, must have been
astounded when they read some of these messages. Neither Italy (Duse
and Ristori) nor Germany (Agnes Sorma and Max Reinhardt) nor
France (Bernhardt, Rejane, Judic, Coquelin, Sardou, Claretie, Hervieu,
Capus) wished to join in tributes to a "great dear." Their homage was
given to the great interpreter of Shakespeare. A message from the actors
and actresses of America, sent through Charles Frohman, signed by
names still famous, Richard Mansfield, John Drew, Eleanor Robson and
Julia Marlowe among them, was not in the "great dear" vein either, but
emphasised the admiration due to Ellen Terry for having upheld "the
noblest traditions of the stage."
In the oak-bound book there is a report of a speech made by Mr
Winston Churchill, who presided at the jubilee banquet to Ellen Terry.
The word charm does not occur in the speech. This is such a rare thing
in any English tribute to Ellen Terry that I think it worth mentioning.
Mr Churchill appears to have been convinced that Ellen Terry's jubilee
was being honoured, not on account of her charm, but because she was
a great actress, who by her gifts and powers had "elevated and sustained
the quality and distinction of theatrical art in England during long years
when it had been discreditably neglected by the state." And, which may
seem strange to those who regard Mr Churchill as a militarist and
imperialist, he added that "if we could only divert the often senseless
process of territorial expansion, and the ugly apparatus of war to those
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